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The  lady  who  phoned  to  ask  me  how  to  make  a  dish  called  "stir-about 11  kept 
me  stirring  about  for  a  whole  day  before  I  found  the  answer.     In  fact,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  good  Irish  friend  of  mine,  I  might  be  hunting  still. 

This  friend  tells  me  that  stir-about  is  an  Irish  porridge  —  a  very  typi- 
cal one,  she  says.     Over  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  they  make  it  by  mixing  cornmeal 
and  oatmeal  together,  and  cooking  them  in  boiling  water  or  whey  or  milk,  stirring 
often  so  the  porridge  won't  stick  and  scorch  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Henee, 
1   the  name  stir-about. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  most  oatmeal  dishes  are  typically  Irish. 
Plenty  of  other  nations  claim  the  honor  of  knowing  how  to  use  oatmeal  best. 
You  can  work  up  a  lively  argument  between  the  Scotch,  the  English,  the  Norwegians 
and  probably  several  others  when  you  start  talking  about  oatmeal  dishes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  oats  are  probably  one  of  the  very  earliest  grains 
men  cultivated.     And  probably  they  grew  first  in  Central  Europe.     According  to 
the  history  books,  the  archaeologists  found  oats  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings 
which  date  back  to  the  bronze  age.    And  Pliny  (Plin-nee)  in  his  Latin  writings 
mentions  oat-bread  made  by  the  ancient  Germans.    Both  the  white  and  black  varie- 
ties of  oats  have  grown  in  the  fields  of  England  and  Scotland  from  remote  times. 

In  London  in  the  17th  century,  men  used  to  drop  into  the  coffee-houses 
to  refresh  themselves  by  a  drink  of  gruel  made  from  oats.     This  old-fashioned 
gruel  they  made  from  the  whole  kernel  with  the  husk  removed.    And  in  those  days, 
kernels  like  this  were  called  groats  or  grits. 

Our  word  oatmeal  usually  includes  both  ground  and  rolled  oats.  Once 
housewives  purchased  their  oatmeal  chiefly  in  bulk.     You  went  to  the  store  and 
the  grocer  dipped  out  a  bagful  of  oatmeal  for  you  from  his  big  bin.     This  method 
had  its  disadvantages.     If  any  of  those  little  moths  that  live  on  flour  once  got 
in,  they  could  raise  havoc  with  the  grocer's  whole  stock  of  oatmeal.     Then,  oat- 
meal kept  in  a  warm  place  for  any  length  of  time  acquires  an  "old"  taste.  So 
today,  we  housewives  buy  it  in  small  amounts  all  carefully  packaged.     And,,  if 
we're  wise,  we  keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place  in  an  insect-proof  container. 

In  manufacture,  the  oat  grain  first  gets  a  cleaning,  then  is  sorted  for 
size,  then  is  kiln-dried  which  loosens  its  hull  and  develops  its  nutty  flavor. 
After  another  cleaning,  it  goes  through  a  machine  that  removes  the  hulls  and 
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sterilizes  it.     As  for  rolled  oats,  they  hte  the  husked  grains  that  have  "been 
through  heated  rollers  which  flatten  them  into  flakes.     A  large  part  of  the 
oatmeal  we  use  in  this  country  is  of  this  semi-cooked,  rolled-oat  kind,  because 
it  takes  less  time  to  cook  than  other  oatmeal. 

In  Scotland,  the  most  popular  form  of  oatmeal  is  what  they  call  "brOse. " 
It  is  the  raw  meal  that  they  mix  hastily  with  boiling  water  or  meat  broth.  They 
also  use  this  meal  in  long-cooked  thick  porridge.     Perhaps  you've  heard  of 
Scotch  bannocks.     That's  practically  a  national  dish  in  Scotland.     Bannocks  are 
either  thick  cakes  of  baked  coarse  meal,  or  thin  cakes  or  wafers  of  fine  oatmeal. 
And  any  good  Scotchman  will  swear  by  a  firealde  oat  dish  made  by  toasting  the 
meal  before  a  bright  fire,  then  mixing  it  with  a  little  beef  or  mutton  fat,  salt, 
pepper  and  chonped  onion,  and  again  toasting. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  thin  cake  which  they  call  "flat  brod. "    They  make 
it  of  ground  oats,  husk  and  all,  end.  mix  them  with  barlev  meal,  potatoes  or  pea- 
meal.     They  bake  the  mixture  on  a  griddle  or  frying  pan. 

Well,  when  a  food  has  established  itself  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  in  the 
diet  of  many  different  nations,  you  can  make  a  safe  bet  that  it  is  sturdy  and 
worthwhile.     Oatmeal  is  always  one  of  our  low-cost  foods  and  one  that  gives  you 
a  lot  of  value  for  your  money.     The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
tell  me  that  it  has  slightly  higher  fuel  value  —  that  is,   it  has  more  calorie?: 
per  pound  —  than  any  of  the  other  whole-grain  cereals.     That  means  that  it's  a 
good  cold-weather  food.     Of  course,  it  is  largelv  carbohydrate  with  some  fat  and 
protein.     But  like  other  whole-grain  cereals,  it  is  also  a  good  source  of  iron 
and  phosphorus  and  the  aopetite-vitamin  —  that  is,  vitamin  B. 

I'm  not  recommending  that  vou  serve  your  family  any  of  the  foreign  oat- 
meal dishes  I've  mentioned  unless  they  know  and  like  them.     Your  children  might 
not  enjoy  eating  bannocks  as  the  Scotch  youngsters  do.     And  they  might  not  oa-'^ 
for  Irish  stir-about  or  Norwegian  flat  brod.     But  we  have  plenty  of  good  Amer^;-. 
ways  of  serving  oatmeal. 

Of  course,  there's  porridge  for  breakfast.     Everybody  knows  about  that, 
But  you  can  also  make  oatmeal  into  delicious  cookies  and  macaroons.     You  can 
use  it  in  making  muffins  and  waffles.     Cooked  oatmeal  is  also  excellent  in  hash 
with  chopped  left-over  meat  and  gravy.     And  you  can  use  it  in  vegetable  or  fish 
chowder.     Oatmeal  is  also  delicious  cooked  in  a  loaf  with  choimed  beef.     And  it 
good  for  thickening  soups  and  stews. 

You  see  what  the  lady  started  when  sne  asked  me  about  stir-about.  She 
began  all  this  oatmeal  conversation.     And  if  some  of  these  ideas  heln  you  keep 
your  family  well-fed  on  less  money  this  winter,  she  deserves  the  credit. 

Now,   if  ycu  have  a  pencil  and  would  like  a  good  recipe  for  oatmeal  drop 
cookies,   I'll  give  you  one  right  now.     This  calls  for  12  ingredients  but  it's 
easy  to  make  and  delicious.     1/2  cup  fat,...   1  cuo  sugar....   1  egg....  1-1/2 
cups  sifted  flour....  l/?  teasnoon  salt....   2  teaspoons  cinnamon....  1/2  cup 
milk....  l/2  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  1  teaspoon  water....  1-1/2  cups  fine 
oatmeal....  1/2  cup  chopped  nuts....  1  cup  seedless  raisins.     Cream  the  fat  and 
sugar,  and  add  the  beaten  egg.     Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients,   except  the 
oatmeal,  and  add  with  the  milk  to  the  first  mixture.     Add  the  soda  and  water, 
and  then  the  oatmeal,  nuts,  and  raisins.     Mix  well.     Prop  by  snoonfuls  onto  a 
greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  to  a  golden  brown  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (375  to 
400  degrees  Fahrenheit).     Remove  from  the  pan  while  hot. 


